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HENRY ABBEY’S ENTERPRISES. 


THE amusement season, in theatrical par- 
lance, has ended, and, as usual, a very great 
many thousands of American 
finding their way across the water. 


dollars are 
The 
season has been a noteworthy and brilliant 
one, and our most enterprising American 
entrepreneur, Henry E. 
somewhat ruefully over his books with the 
that, after months of 
unremitting toil and anxiety, he is no richer 
he started. He 
largely in reputation, he has won upon the 


Abbey, is looking 


consciousness some 


than when has gained 
confidence of the amusement-loving public 
and of the artists whom he provided for its 
entertainment ; but he has not made money. 
That Opera House has proved a terrible 
ogre, and its insatiable maw has devoured 
the profits of what would otherwise have 
proved a highly remunerative season. Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry have, in differ- 
ent degrees, enriched themselves by their 
American tour, and between them are car- 
the 
neighborhood of a quarter of a million dol- 


rying back to Europe somewhere in 
lars. That is a very large sum of money— 
an enormous one to make in a single season. 
Where is Mr. Abbey’s share ? 
the deficiencies in the running expenses of 


Grone to pay 
the new opera. Nilsson, Campanini, Sem- 
brich, Schalchi and others are returning 
with sums which moderately minded people 
call They are carrying 
their bags of gold out of the Abbey which, 


would fortunes. 


if not ruined, has at least suffered severely 
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| in the efforts to meet their demands and sat- 


isfy the public. 
carry off the profits and the American gets 
left. Well, we have seen 
opera 


As usual, the foreigners 


"T'was ever thus. 
as we have never seen it before; we 
have seen Irving and Terry, and we have 
paid handsomely for the privilege and Mr. 
Abbey, if he has gained nothing else, has 
gained in reputation and experience. Hence- 
forth he will leave grand opera severely 
alone, and THe JUpGE trusts that with this 
dead weight off his hands he will make 
enough next season to handsomely repay 
him for the trouble 
suffered during this one. 


and anxiety he has 





THE POLITICAL 


PILLORY. 


It isa constant complaint that we do not 


| get our best citizens to take an active inter- 


est in politics, and that the men who are 
especially worthy to fill offices are the very 
This is toa 
great extent true—so true, in fact, that for a 
man to be actively engaged in politics is 


men who never run for them. 


counted against him as a kind of reproach. 
Elections are manceuvred and run by the 
‘machine,’ and the solid business men— 
the brains and wealth of the community— 
content themselves with voting, if, indeed, 
they even do that much, for whatever part of 
the ticket submitted by their party seems 
least objectionable to them. This is very 
sad—very deplorable even, but it is scarcely 
to be wondered at. The press of this coun- 
try has instituted a kind of political pillory 
in which it fixes every man who becomes a 
candidate for any office; and once there 
the victim must have the hide and feelings 
of a rhinoceros to endure with any degree of 
equanimity the pitiless pelting to which he 
is subjected. It that the lives of 
most candidates for office are obvious to the 
severest criticism; it is seldom indeed that a 


is true 


thoroughly blameless public record is pre- 
sented; but the worst malefactor in Sing 
Sing scarcely deserves the abuse which is 
This 
is bad enough when only a petty office is in 
question, but 


heaped upon the average candidate. 
when it comes 
dential campaign, where men of 
worth and 


sterling 
integrity are 
Nor do the 
newspapers slacken their abuse on that ac- 
count. 


cerned, it becomes unbearable. 


The higher the position sought the 


0 @ presi- | 





frequently con- | 


more lavish they are of their pleasant criti- | 


cisms, and where no legitimate point of 
attack exists they are not slow to manufac- 
ture one. 

A candidate for the Presidency appears to 
have no feelings which anyone is bound to 
respect. 
above its fellows it becomes a mark for the 
where so much filth is 
flung some of it is bound to stick. 


mud slingers, and 


Charge 


| after charge is made and reiterated, touch- 


ing his honesty, his morality, his family re- 
lations and his family history to the third 
and fourth generation. 
father 


If he had a grand- 


hanged for sheep stealing we are | 


The moment his head shows itself | 


it out, and if he had not, a 
great grandfather will be supplied by the 
vivacious and imaginative press to decorate 
one of the numerous halters of the last cen- 
tury. Is he rich ? 
Is he poor ? 


bound to find 


He has stolen his wealth. 
He has squandered and dissi- 
pated it unworthily. Is he married? He 
has a second wife somewhere in the back- 


ground. Is he single? He has been di- 
vorced. In short, there is no incident in 


his life, no trait in his character, which the 
malignant ingenuity of a rival press will not 
distort to his discredit. 

Under these circumstances it is not won- 
derful that our best citizens refuse to volun- 
tarily to this 
They have nothing to gain by it, and every- 
thing to lose. 


subject themselves ordeal. 
They may be blameless in 
their public relations and exemplary in their 
private life, but closet 
skeleton which the owner would 


contains a 
be loth to 
see dragged forth and exposed to the jeers 


every 


of the rabble, and so politics remain in the 
hands of the professional politicians. 

The people have a clear right to know 
the character of the men whom they are 
asked to elect to rule over them, and it is 
the manifest duty of the press to show can- 
didates in their true character to the public; 
but has not the liberty of this political pil- 
lory degenerated into license. It has reached 
a point at which good men hesitate to enter 
it, and too often it is only those who have no 
reputation to lose who will endure the piti- 
less pelting of mud which greets the candi- 
date. 
submitted for President; a few good men 


This year we have a few good names 


are stepping up bravely to meet the public 
eye and the indignities of the newspapers. 
Let us hope that their conduct will be ap- 
preciated at its true worth, and though the 
mud will fly in abundance, that none of it 
will stick save to the persons of those who 
richly deserve it, and who have handled 
pitch so long that nothing can now defile 
them more. 





JAMES G. BLAINE. 


THERE are two proverbs which very well 
serve to illustrate the causes of the storm of 
rebuke and obloquy which the mention of 


Mr. Blaine’s name has evoked in certain 
quarters. One is to the effect that ‘‘ high 


winds blow on high hills,” and the other 
tells usthat ‘‘ Scandal loves a shining mark.” 
In this busy age no one is attacked gratuit- 
ously; even the footpad will not molest a 
But 
from the standpoint of his political foes, Mr 
Blaine is very well worth attacking, for he 
is sufficiently formidable. The name of 
Blaine has been among the most prominent 


min whom he suspects of empty pockets; 


Vacuus viator cantabit ante latronem. 


in the country for years; his movements 
have been noted and his sayings quoted; his 
life, public and private, has been subject to 


the strong light that beats on thrones—er 


to translate the phrase into United States, 
on men who are eminent among their fellow 











men. And in all this scrutiny, in all this 
careful espionage to which no man in the 
country has been more subjected that has 
Mr. Blaine, the most damaging statement 
that his 
able to evolve, is that Mr. Blaine had some- 
thing todo with the Little Rock Railroad. 
Here is bathos! 


bitterest opponents have been 


This is the most erush- 
ing charge which the Evening Post, which 
has had many years to collect its facts, and 
has all day and every day (being an evening 


Mr. 


Phelps has so abundantly met this charge 


paper) to incubate them, can muke, 


that THE JUDGE very willingly lays it aside 


as a matter of no importance one way or the 


other. The fact of a man’s having an inter- 
est in a railroad is nothing against him; the 
inference which the Pos/ attempted to draw, 
that Mr. Blaine used his political influence to 
gain privileges for the road, has been proven 
Mr. Blaine 


present or 


false, for it has been shown that 


did not have any interest, 


pro- 


spective, in the Little Rock Road, at the time 


congress acted on it. 

And 
urged by the Ave ning Post 
frivolous, so in¢ onsequent, and above all so 
If this be 
against Mr. 


thus is disposed of the objection 


if anything so 


false, can be called an objection. 
all that can be urged Blaine, 
assuredly no candidate ever entered a con- 
test with cleaner hands than he will do. 
That he 


little doubt. 
ready. 


will be a candidate there can be 


Indeed, he is a candidate al- 
His name has been made the rally- 
a State convention, and it 
heard at 


tered in no uncertain 


ing cry in many 
Chicago and ut- 
But 
nomination from his 


will certainly be 
tones, whether 
he will ever receive the 
party and go before the country as the Re- 
publican banner holder, is a widely different 
At present he 


dous strength, 


matter. is showing tremen- 
and the very strength he is 
displaying is forcing his foes to unite against 
him and most unexpected alliances are con- 
stantly coming to light in the Republican 
ranks, all rallying to the watchword ‘‘ any- 
It was thus that the 
Arthur forces effaced themselves in Edmunds’ 


thing to beat Blaine.” 
interests at Utica; it is thus that many an 
other political coalition has seen the light 
and many a one will before the Chicago con- 
vention has completed its work, but, on the 
whole, Blaine may have been said to have 
knocked his visible opponents fairly out. 
So far there is nothing in the field to beat 
him. His 
Vermont constituency—the small weight and 


Arthur is hopelessly overthrown. 





patronage of a small state—will tell against 
man of the 


country and can count adherents and con- 


Edmunds; while Blaine is a 
stituents from Maine to California. 

But there is one fatal obstacle. As Des- 
the unknown, the disinherited 
knight, sprang up to check the conquering 


dichado, 


career of Reginald Front de Bauf, so in every 
presidential campaign there is lurking in the 
background an unknown, who never shows 
himself until the eleventh hour, and before 
whose suddenly developed strength even the 
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This is the time of year when the foreigner and our friend over in Jersey begin to arque 


as to whether the foreigner has any rights ** 


This is the 
compromise candidate, who draws strength 


doughtiest knights go down. 


from his more equally matched foes, and 
during the last two campaigns the compro- 
has come to the front in a 
manner truly surprising. Where did they 
Why, out of the deadlock 


that two strong men had made in the con- 


mise candidate 
dig up Hayes? 
vention. Garfield was similarly evolved; 
and who knows what surprise may be in 
store for us this year. Humanly speaking, 
Blaine should be at the head of the betting, 
but dark be dark 
conventions are proverbially uncertain. One 


horses will horses, and 
thing is very sure; the silly charges of the 
Evening Post have not hurt his popularity 
a particle, and it is not his record that will 


beat Blaine—if beaten he be. 





A Good Little Girl’s Letter. 

Dear Mr. JupGe.—lf I were that awful 
wicked, horrid Mr. Peck’s bad boy, I'd be 
afraid to write to you, ’cause I know you’re 
good and moral, and don’t want letters from 
naughty children that don’t go to hear Mr. 
Talmadge and other exhorsting preachers 
tell about Sodom and Gomorra, and such 
Christian optics. But I always behave well 
before people, though I like fun as well as 
you do, Mr. Judge, and when the minister 
staid here a week, I burnt the corks off all 
his bottles, so he came down to breakfast 
looking like ‘* Uncle Tom’s” spectrum, Sam 
said, and he snickered right out so they 
thought he did it. It’s real nice for a good 
little girl to have a funny brother. 

I never read any books but Sunday school’s 
and constructive stories like Miss Braddon’s 
and Ouida’s. Don’t you think they’re real 
teachable for good little girls, Mr. Judge? 
I did get one awful nice book transferred 
from the French by a man beginning with 
a big Z, but I only read a little ’cause Sam 
came along and snatched it out of my hands 
in a rude, brotherly way, ‘Jupiter’s 
Almands!” he said, ‘‘if the old lady catches 
you reading that, won’t you catch it?” 


our friend over in Je rsey - is bound to respect, 


That’s an awful irrespectful way to talk of 
mama who broods over us like a dove, and 
kisses the tips of our noses when she goes to 
parties. Sam is awful cursy too, but I try 
to be good, though sometimes I slide back 
like other good christians. I can’t always 
walk in my sack-cloak and ashes, my new 
‘* Mother Hubbard ” is so awful sweet. The 
other day I tried on Ma’s Jersey, but I am 
tremendous stout for a little girl, and I bust 
the button holes. She thought it was Bid- 
dy, and when Biddy said it was me, she 
said ‘‘my good little girl!” with such a look 
I wanted to cry. Biddy did ery, she said 
her mother was so poor, and then I felt so 
sorry for her that I took a $10 gold piece 
out of pa’s pocket, and gave it to her, ’cause 
you know you ought to lend to the Lord, and 
charity coveretha multiple of sins. Padon’t 
lend to the Lord very often, so I’m his de- 
falting agent. (Isn’t that what they call it? ’”’) 

Is Mr. Arthur president’s nose really so 
puggyv, and hasn’t he any backbone at all? 
The doctors do such tremendous things with 
elecricity, wouldn’t a shock do as well as a 
backbone if it was took awful stiff, like the 
the smashes Sam talks about, though I don’t 
know what they are very well. I think Mr. 
Arthur president is real pretty, his eye-brows 
run round his eyes so kind of cute, and he’s 
nice, too, nice as Mr. Garfield, only nobody 
hasn’t shooted at him yet. I think your 
Sunday school stories are real sweet, they’re 
so moral. Your’s lovelily, 

A Goop LITTLE GIRL. 

Pp. S.—Please excuse punkchewation and 
gramar, cause my pen’s just nasty horrid. 

G. L. @. 

Pp. P. S:—Won’t you give me as much as 
$3, dear Mr. Judge, for this nice little let- 
ter? Then you may print it in your paper 
for other good little girls to read and be con- 
structed. I want to buy a prayer-book for 
pa, to open his heart to mercy, and a Boo- 
lony sausage for me—ma says they’re vulgar, 
but pride goes before a tumble, and I don’t 
want to slip up on that Boolony. G. L. G. 





A LEAP in the dark—jumping at a 
clusion. 


con- 


THE rule of three—a triumvirate. 
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about my going to the theatre with the 
Baron, that he forthwith dragged Marie and 


THE JUDGE. 


funeral went off very well indeed, and now 
the Queen has gone off too. 

I wanted Heraclitus to take me to Darm- 
stadt, but I don’t believe the wedding there 
will amount to much after all. 

We went to hear Lawrence Barrett play 
““Yorick’s Love” the other night, but I didn’t 
care much about it, and then we went also 
to see Rignold in ‘*My Partner.” I saw 
Rignold in the States play Henry the Fifth, 
and I should never have recognized him in 
this play. He wasa perfectly elegant Prince, 
but he is horrid as a California miner. 

I do hope Heraclitus will have to go back 
to Paris soon. I want to get a lot of lovely 
costumes and then come back to London 
later on. I shall play my cards to get in- 
vited to some of the swell lawn parties and 
receptions. I’ve seen Miss Chamberlain or 


| or Chamberlayne as she now spells it, and | 


| looking as she is any day. 


4 
In London. 
I sust think Heraclitus is as mean as he 
can be. He came to Paris and was so mad 


Kathleen and me right back to London with | 


him. 

Worse than all else he threatens to send 
for his mother or his sister to be with me. 

As if ] was not capable of taking care of 
myself. If I thought his mother were 
really coming, I’d write my own dear 
mamma such a letter that she’d take the 
first steamer she could get and come out to 


can say, without vanity, I’m quite as good 
If I can do it, 
without Heraclitus finding it out, I shall 
have my photograph taken in all sorts of 
attitudes, but I suppose my worthy husband 
would howl if he saw my picture in a shop 
window. 

He’s made a lot of money since we came 
over, that I know, and I believe he’s been 
indulging in some pretty heavy games of 
baccarat. Beside all this he belongs to a 
club and he plays poker lots. So I rather 


| think Vl have what I want. He never 
| gave meathing for Easter, but the Baron 
| did. One evening before Easter, the Baron 


me. Then with his own mother and his | 


mother-in-law, I guess my dear husband 
would have his hands full. 

Crossing the channel was simply horrible. 
I was too ill to speak before the boat started. 
Marie was nearly as sick as I was, so Hera- 
clitus had to do the best he could and look 
out for little Kathleen himself. 


Serve him right, too, for taking me away | 


accidently broke a fan I was carrying and 
on Easter morning I received alarge blue 
satin case, in the shape of an egg, and inside 
the case was a beautiful black feather fan 
with tortoise shell sticks and my monogram 
carved inthe shell. The egg was placed in 
a large basket completely filled with lovely 
roses, 

Heraclitus was in a tearing rage when he 
saw it, and asked who sent it. The card 


| had fallen off and was lying on the floor, so 


from the Baron and dear Paris where all is | 
bright and gay, and bringing me up here to 


horrid old 
ever since Prince Leopold’s death. 

London is nice in the season, but its just 
dismal now. 

There’s one thing though I’m bound to 
do, and that is to be presented at court— 
the very next drawing room—if I’m here at 
the time, and I’m bound to be noticed in 
The Court Journal if I have to write a de- 
scription of my costume myself. 

Heraclitus says stuff and nonsense, but | 
don’t care what he says. 

We managed to see something of the 
funeral and I suppose I ought to be thank- 
ful for even that diversion, for it isn’t every 
day one can witness the funeral of a Prince. 

The Queen wanted to make all the ar- 
rangements herself, but she didn’t seem to 
know her own mind two minutes at a time. 
First she ordered the coffin to be carried on 
a funeral car with every one in black and in 
carriages. 

Then she changed her mind and said the 
funeral should be a military one and that 
the coffin should be on a gun carriage with 
everybody in uniform. 

Then she changed again but finally uni- 
forms were commanded and there was no 
gun carriage. I declare she couldn’t have 
made more fuss over a wedding dress, and 


if she changes her mind on other matters as | 


frequently as she did on this, she must 
make things lively for her ladies in waiting. 
However, as one of the papers said, the 


oo —— —— 


London, that is stupider than | 


I quietly put my foot over the pasteboard, 
and asked him how he supposed I knew. 

Then I added fuel to the flames by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Why dear, it must have come 
from you, and you are doing this to sur- 
prise me!” 

Then he used some very naughty words 
and said I should send it back. 

I explained how impossible this would be 
as no one knew the sender. 

The messenger that brought it had dis- 


| appeared, so there was nothing more to be 


done. 

How Heraclitus does hate the sight of 
that fan though! I carried it the night we 
went to hear Barrett, and I declare I was 
afraid he would break it. 

It is a perfect beauty in my eyes and 
never cost less than 500 francs and I shall 
use it just as often as I please. 

Is he doesn’t behave and take me to 
Darmstadt or Paris, I’ll wave it gracefully 
beneath his nose on every possible occasion, 
and I’ll teach him that the person to be 
trifled with is not PENELOPE PENNYFEATHER. 


aiennmemennaae 
— 


‘““THEY say Dr. Couton has had great 
success in removing tumors.” ‘* Yes, splen- 
did success.” ‘* But does he always suc- 
ceed?”’ ‘* Always; but sometimes when the 
tumor is a very obstinate one, instead of 
removing the tumor, he removes the patient. 
It is the easiest way out of the difficulty, you 
know. He never allows anybody else to 
succeed where he has failed. His profes- 
sional pride doesn’t admit of it, you know.” 
— Boston Transcript. 











GENT—(To lady who has been discoursing 
on the science of horticulture) “Ah, yes, 
you can tell me the reason why your plants 
grow so luxuriantly; but I wish you would 
fell me why my moustache does not thrive 
better.” 

LaADY—*‘ Well, I should imagine it is kept 
tco much in the shade.’ 


Intercepted Letters. 

My Dear JupGe:—Hitherto, I flatter 
myself on having succeeded in intercepting 
some ‘* quaint and curious ” epistolary speci- 
mens from various veritable sources for the 
delectation of yourself and readers; but on 
the present occasion I have the honor to 
present an intercepted Aldermanic specimen 
of caligraphic versatility which cannot fail 
to amuse, as well as instruct, both you and 
your ‘‘constitooints”—to borrow a word 
from the distinguished intercepted episto- 
larian. Strange that the popular or vulgar 
meaning of the adjective ‘‘ common,” quali- 
fying the noun ‘‘Council,” never before 
presented itself to the obtuse understanding 
of your interceptional correspondent. 

THE O'CALLAGHAN. 
ALDERMAN CHAIMBERS, 
New York, Marncn 24, 1884, 

ME DERE OULD FRIND TERRY.—Yees 
axed me in yere lasht letther how *twos that 
I raiched the high an’ prowd an’ honnerable 
pusishun I now okupy in th’ boord ov aldher- 
min in this mitthropolis ov freedum. Now 
iv yell lissen I’ll tell yees all about that 
same an’ how id kim about, furst an’ formist 
be meer axidint, for I suppose th’ naybors 
all ’round about the parish an’ townland will 
be plaised an’ prowd to here how meeself, 
Jeremiah McGeoghegan, becum an aldher- 
man, an’ be varthu ov me offis as sich, won 
ov th’ city fathers here, as we’re stiled re- 
spactibly be th’ peeple an’ th’ noospapers. 
This is th’ way it all kim about. 

Jist a wake or thereabouts afore th’ lasht 
elicshun, which always cums in Novimber 
for sum raison or another which I can’t foind 
out, barrin’ ’tis becous it doesn’t happen anny 
other month ov th’ yere, I wos workin’ on 
th’ big poipes here, a job that was got for 
me whin I wos carrin’ th’ hod be me second 
cussin at th’ mothers’ side, assimblyman 
McGerraty who, be th’ same tokin’, wos since 
elicted out ov oftis. But, as I was sayin’, as 
I was trudgin’ home, that is to me boordin’ 
house, won evenin’ afther wurruk, wid me 
tin dinner can in me hand, an’ widh a hevvy 
hart an’ lite pocket, an’ ravolvin’ in me moind 
phat a quare wurruld this wos, who shud I 
mate be axident but me. ould acquaintince 
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Dinny Mulligan who, as you’ll rimimber, 


wos a schuletaicher in th’ ould dart undher 
th’ nashunal sistim ov edyecashun an’ had to 
laive th’ counthry be raison ov Fininism sum 
yeers ago, an’ who’s as smart an’ shrood a 
chap, barrin’ th’ dhrink, as iver saled from 
th’ ould shpot ov airth at home. ‘ 
evenin’ Jerry,” says me bould Dinny, ‘an’ 
hou’re toimes widh yees?” ‘* Good evenin’ 
koindly Dinny,” says I inriturn, ‘‘ an’ toimes 
are moighty quare an’ conthrary intirely, an’ 
tis I wuld rather be at home diggin’ th’ pra- 
ters an’ cuttin’ the turf as ov ould, thin 
braikin’ me back here,” seys I, ‘‘whin I 
mate an ould friend an’ crony loike yeerself, 
an’ havn’t a sint in me pocket to git adhrop 
ov th’ craythur for both ov us,” seysI. Now, 
as yees know, Dinny wos always a gud 
nathured koind of a fello, an’ seys he, ‘‘ Jer- 
ry,” seys he, ‘‘I hev a dollar or two in me 
pocket, an’ let us go into Con McCowliff’s 
place forninst us an’ we'll hev a dhrop ov 
sumthin’ to wet our whistles for sake ov ould 
times, Jerry,” seys Dinny. An’ bedad | 
wos so low sperrited at that blissid momint, 
that I didn’t wait for th’ second invitashun, 
an’ twosn’t while ye’d be sayin’ Jack Robin- 
son “till meeself an’ Dinny wor saited in 
Con's back room in Sinter sthrate nere th’ 
citty hall, whare I’m sated now in th’ boord, 
over a staiming glass ov biling hot Irish 
whisky-punch med, as Con tould us, from 
th’ raal ould potheen. Afther a gorlogue or 
two ov the hot punch th’ spirrit began to 
roise in Dinny an’ meeself an’ we felt in 
moighty gud humer widh ourselves, an’ all 
th’ rest ov th’ wurruld, an’ ’twasn’t long’ till 
Dinny inthroduced the subjec’ ov politix 
widh which he was well aquainted from his 
tin yeers expayrence in the citty. An’ seys 
he to me, ‘‘Jerry,” seys he, ‘* phy don’t yees 
git into politix? Ov I hed th’ gift ov th’ 
gab,” seys he, ‘‘ that yees have, Jerry, I'd be 
«& sinnather yeers ago, but as yees know, 
seys Dinny, ‘‘I’m only good on paper an’ 
can’t for th’ loife ov me shpake a wurrud on 
th’ platform,” seys he. ‘* Phat wud I want 
to be doin’ in politix, Dinny,” seysI ‘* whin, 
as yees know, I kin nayther rede, rite on 
cipher excipt to me own taisth,” seys I, ‘* an’ 
as for public spaikin’” seys I. ‘* shure I niver 
thried it since me shoe cust forepince.” So 
widh that Dinny gev a loud rap on th’ table 
an’ Con kim in, an’ Dinny ordhered another 
hot punch which soon appuaired, an’ afther 
another gorlogue, Dinny risumed th’ talk, 
an’ seys he, ‘‘now, Jerry,” seys he, ‘* ov yces 
take me advoice tonight, and I know th’ 
ins an’ outs ov New York politix, ye'll be an 
aldherman or sumthin else besoides workin’ 
on the big poipes, before this toimea yere to 
cum,” seys Dinny. Me own sperrit was 
purty high undher the influince ov th’ hot 
punches be this toime, an’ seys I, interrupt- 
ing Dinny. ‘* Dinny,” says I, ‘* I’ll be sarved 
be yees in everything, an’ will folly yeer ad- 
voice,” seys I.. **An’ widh that,” seys 
Dinny, ‘‘now, Jerry,” seys he, ‘there'll 
be a mass meetin’ of the peeple at Cooper 


Good 


Hall next Friday noight,” seys he, ‘to 
ratify nominashuns an’ make others on 
th’ shpot,” seys he, ‘‘an ov ye'll take 


th’ advoice I’m goin’ to giv vees ve'll be 
nominated for aldherman, an’,” seys Dinny, 
V’ll rite a spache for yees that'll take the 
peeple be storm,” seys he, ‘‘an’ all ye'll 
hev to do will be to git it off be hart, an’ 
practis it bethween now an’ Friday,” seys 
he, ‘an’ on the aivenine’ ov meetin,” seys 
Dinny, ‘‘be shure an’ sartin to be on th’ 
platform and reddy to spake yeer spache, an’ 
lave the rest in me hands,” seys Dinny. Wid 
that Con brought in another gorlogue ov hot 
punch which he sed wos th’ dhue an* dhur- 
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Old Farmer Plowjogger, having learned that whisky taken in 


large quantities was an 


antidote for the bites of venomous creatures, always carries a bottle with him in case of an 


emergency like the above. 
ris’ from himself for frindship’s sake, an’ 
Dinny dhrew out pincil an’ paper an’ began 
to rite th’ spache which he tinished in twinty 
minnits, an’ devil resave the foiner spache 
wos iver ritten or spoken since th’ days ov 
Dan O'Connell. Dinny red the spache for 
me an’ I promised him to git it off be hart 
bethween thin an’ Friday night, an’ afther 
puttin’ Con’s dhuc aw’ dhurris’ widh th’ 
rest ov th’ whiskey punches, Dinny an’ I 
siperated to go our siveral rodes home afther 
me promisin’ him agin to be on th’ platform 
dhressed up in me best Sunday shoot of 
close, an’ wondherin’ phat Dinny’s plan wos 
to hev me nominated for an aldherman. So 
well an’ betoken yees, ivery aivenin’ bethween 
that an’ Friday, afther cumin’ home from 
me wurruk en th big poipes, I got me land- 
lady’s doter, who was aschule taicher, to rede 
Dinny’s spache for me siveral times over, so 


that be Friday noight I hed ivery wurrud ov 
th’ spache be hart jist as I larned me A B C 
long ’go undher our ould hedge taicher 
Manus O’Shaughnessy MacNamara at tli’ 
mountin fut, God be good to hissowl. An’ 
whin Friday aivenin kim, I dhressed meeself 
oop in me best Sunday shoot, an’ borryin’ a 
wotch an’ chane from won ov me room 
mates, I med me way to th’ meetin’ an’ be 
raison of me appairance, got on th’ platform 
an’ tuk me sate with the rest ov th’ big 
guns, all the time wondherin what wos the 
plans ov Dinny for th’ aivenin’, but faith, I 
wasn’t left long in doubt on that pint, for, 
as it aftherward appaired, me brave Dinny 
wosn’t idle in th’ manetime. ‘Th’ meetin’ 
wasn’t long in bein’ opened be th’ chairman, 
an’ the furst spaiker on th’ list kim forward, 
bein’ inthroduced in the ushial way, an’ med 
a rousin’ spache, an’ whin he wos dun an’ 
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THE JUDGE. 


LITTLE BUTT. 





sot down agin, another chap was brought 
forword an’ med his spache, an’ so on another, 
an’ afther he sot down, there wos a paws, 
but ’twosn’t long ’till a loud vice riz from 
th’ body of th’ hall, callin’ fur a spache from 
‘th’? next aldherman Mr. Jeremiah Mc- 
Geoghegan,” an’ I racognoized th’ vice as 
me bould Dinny’s, but puttinded nothin’ 
fur th’ moment, Thin in th’ twinklin’ oy 
an I, half a dussen or mebbe a full dussen 
other min ris up in different parts ov th’ 
hall, all callin’ loudly for a spache from 
aldherman McGeoghegan, an’ the cry wos 
taken up be others an’ sich an uproar niver 
yees saw as then rus, an’ all th’ ifforts ov th’ 
chairman to be haired wor ov no use, an’ at 
lasht I rus up an’ steppin’ to th’ frunt ov 
th’ platform jist as bould as iv I wos th’ or- 
rathur ov th’ noight on spishal invitashun, 
an’ as innicint loike as iv I new nothin’ at 
all ov th’ thricks an’ plans ov me frind 
Dinny, I looked as greasful as I new how to 
me audience, widh me illigant borried brass 
watch chane hangin’ from th’ fob of me vest, 
an’ afther thankin’ ’em as th’ spaikers did 
who kim afore me, for th’ complimint an’ 
high honner they pade me, I at wonst com- 
minced to spaik Dinny’s spache, not saising 
an instant till I kim to th’ ind ov it, fearing 
that if I stopt a minnit I’d forgit th’ rest ov 
id, an’ when ’twos finished I rittaired to me 
foormer sate wid th’ cheers ov’ the’ awdence, 
stharted be me frind Dinny, ringin’ in me 
airs, an’ I jist felt as prowd as iver Dan 
O’Connell did in the ould repaile toimes, as 
me father offen tould us, whin he’d say, 
‘‘This is a grate day for Ireland.” Afther 
the spache an’ the cheerin’, me bould Dinny 
shtarts up agin in th’ sinter ov th’ hall, 
whil all th’ big guns on th’ platform wor 
staring at meeself, widh th’ blush ov me 
maiden spache on me, an’ wondherin’ who I 
was that med sich a commoshun, me bould 
Dinny gets up agin as I was sayin’ an’ prai- 


poses a vote ov thanks to th’ illiquint an’ 
pathriotic gintilman—maining meeself ov 
coorse—for me aible spache jist made. Th’ 
moshun bein’ siconded by vices from ivery 
pairt ov th’ house, wos put be th’ chairman 
an’ carrid be storrum, laivin’ me th’ biggest 
man in the maitin’ that noight, afther 
which, id bein’ thin rather late, th’ maitin’ 
wos dicclaired adjourned, an’ the’ crowd wint 
away cheerin’ for meeself there nixt aldher- 
man an’ gud guvermint. Th’ nixt day all 
the paipers had a full account ov th’ affair, 
widh Dinny’s spache spoke be meeself in full, 
an’ th’ vote ov thanks an’ the cheerin’ an’ 
me own name printed in big letthers at th’ 
hed. An’ bedad th’ short an’ th’ long ov it 
wos that I wos nominated for aldherman at 
a kawcus ov th’ peeple’s party held th’ noight 
afther th’ maitin’ at an up-town hotel, an’ 
bein’ indorsed be th’ rippublicans, th’ county 
dimmocracy, an’ won or two other facshuns, 
who worall united agin Tamminy Hall, | 
wos elicted to fill the place ov me pridde- 
sissor Teddy O’Shaugnessy, an’ here I am 
to-day won ov the fathers ov this grate 
an’ illigant mitthropolis, an’ all thru. me 
frind Dinny Mulligan who, be way ov ric- 
cumpinse, I’ve plaiced in a snug an’ com- 
fortable posisshun in th’ dippairtmint ov 
public wurruks, which is called sinnicure 
widh nothin’ at all to do but kape sthrict 
watch over me intherists among me con- 
stithuincy in th’ distrik an’ cum down town 
an’ dhraw his pay rigularly wonce a month, 
an’ shure that’s th’ laisht I cud do for Dinny. 
An’ not a livin’ sow] knows th’ furst wurrud 
about the saycrit of me roise in th’ wurruld, 
barrin’ yeerself in this letther, an’ me frind 
Dinny. 

"Tis a moighty grate change fur the better, 
Terry, that has cum over me an’ me for- 
thunes since th’ day I furrust tuk me sate 
in th’ boord. ’Tis now I can’t attindatinth 
pairt ov all th’ sworees an’ soshiables an’ 





maitins ov all koinds, or excipt a fraxion ov 
th’ invoitashuns to dinner or supper that are 
sent me on gilded an’ parfumed cards to th’ 
clark’s offis of th’ boord ivery day ov th’ 
wake, widh th’ complimints ov th’ quollity, 
or swally down all the brandy smashers an’ 
other high tone dhrinks to which I’m invoited 
be me constitooints ivery hour ov th’ day, 
barrin’ I cud make tin duzzin pairts ov mee- 
self an’ be in two duzzin or more sippirate 
plaices at th’ same minnit loike Byle Roch’s 
ubikitus burd long ’go. An’ whinI cumpaire 
th’ prissint widh th’ toime whin I wos on th’ 
big poipes an’ th’ airlier toime in me his- 
thory whin I wos earrin th’ hod here, an’ 
goin’ back farther, whin I was diggin’ the 
praters an cuttin’ th’ turf barefutted wid me 
corderoy braiches at th’ fut ov th’ mountin 
at home, I offen wondher whether ’tis mee- 
self that’s here at all, at all *Tis nothin’ 
now but aldherman here an’ aldherman there, 
and ‘‘hows yer honner, aldherman, this 
foine mornin’, sur?” whin on the way to th’ 
hall ivery day, an’ thim that woaldn’t as 
much as notis me at all in th’ ould days afore 
elicshun take all koinds ov ways now to make 
me aquaintince. An’ thin me porthrait is in 
THE JUDGE an’ siviral other palpers here, 
an’ bethune this an’ that an’ hoppin’ an’ 
trottin’, as we used to say at home, I’m injoin’ 
meeself to me hart’s contint, an’ moight be 
prissidint yit barrin’ that I wos borned out 
ov th’ counthry. 

I almost intoirely forgot to minshun above 
that as won ov th’ citty fathers an’ be vir- 
thu ov me oftis, I rivvued th’ Pathrick’s day 
precisshun on th’ siventeenth ov th’ prissint 
month, widh a bunch ov shamrogues an’ a 
grane ribbon in me button hole. Yees kin 
obsarve be th’ forego n’ that I’ve improoved 
moightily in me’ ritin’ an’ spellin’ since I 
left th’ ould dart behoind me. I’m con- 
sidhered be me collaigues to be th’ best edv- 
cated man in th’ boord, which is not sur- 
prisin’ afther all, considherin’ that most ov 
‘em, to me nolledge, hire noospaper rippor- 
thers an’ others to rite there spaiches for ’em 
beforehand. But me friend Dinny does all 
that bisness for me, an more betoken, 
spaiches are th’ best med in th’ 
ripporthed in our offishal paiper 
Riccord from Dinny’s manniscrip’. 

Hopin’ to here from yees soon widh the 
laitest noos from Ballyhoura an’ th’ ould 
frinds an’ naybors, I rimmain yeer sinsare 
friend an’ ould crony, 

JERRY McGEOGHEGAN. 

p. s.—Address as follies: 

Aldherman Jeremiah MceGheoghegan, 
Aldhermannick Chaimbers, 
Ould Citty Hall, New York Citty, 
United Sthates ov Americay. 
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ComMENT BY THE JUDGE:—It would ap- 


pear, judging by the confident—in fact, 
triumphant—tone of the foregoing inter- 


cepted epistle, that the honorable epistola- 
rian ‘‘ Aldherman Jeremiah McGeoghegan ” 
was, at date of writing, wholly oblivious of 
the fact that our Legislative Reformers at 
Albany were then actually engaged in play- 
ing sad havoe with the municipal influence, 
prerogatives and perquisites of our ‘* winner- 
able,” wise, witty, and versatile City Fathers. 
But, perhaps, such depressing news. was 
advisedly and for good, cogent, as well as 
obvious reasons, withheld from the ‘old 
frinds and cronies at the’ fut ov the moun- 
tin.” THE JUDGE is pleased to learn from 
the “‘ Father” himself that his ‘‘ porthrait ” 
has already adorned our pictorial pages, a 
fact which we were wholly unaware of before; 
but we are justly proud of the fact that the 
**Aldherman’s” pen and ink “ porthrait ” 


























with his improved “‘ ritin an’ spellin’,” adorns 
our letter press pages now, and no mistake 
about it. We hope ‘‘ Aldherman Jeremiah 
McGeoghegan” will recognize his ‘‘ por- 
thrait,” thus faithfully drawn by himself. 





Argent and I. 
Mr. ANTHONY ARGENT has houses and lands, 
Dollars in silver and gold; 
Half the proceeds of a ‘‘ ring” on his hands, 
Two or three railroads unsold. 
Whatever He touches is certain to pay, 
I scarcely from debt can keep clear; 
He reckons his income by thousands a day, 
I mine by some hundreds a year. 


He’s projecting a water scheme—owning the ponds; 
He only keeps dividend stocks; 
He has several stacks of United States bonds 
In a safe with most intricate locks; 
And an office—a beautiful office of course— 
In the very best part of the street; 
He drives down at noon with a 2:40 horse, 
I come down at eight on my feet. 


A wife, too—a dainty and delicate dame— 
Whose diamonds make sunshine seem dim, 

And some charming ladies who call, all the same, 
Much less often on 

He takes them to drive in the country at times; 


her than on him. 


Five hundred then goes very soon, 
While I and my wee wife are counting the dimes 
To compass an odd afternoon. 


But whence is this failure? The story is brief— 
At least if the papers speak true; 

They have no hesitation to call him a thief, 
And the ring that he manages, too. 

What matter? He failed once or twice I am told; 
Milked two or three creditors dry; 

But he gilded his failures with ill-gotten gold 
And is much more respected than I. 


Mr. Anthony Argent may meet any day 
Of men like himself half a score. 

And I, had I time to go out of my way, 
Like myself, fifty thousand or more. 
The difference is between Argent and me 

As many an instance has told, 
That honesty silvered is cold to the eye 


Compared to dishonesty’s gold. 
}. H. JESSOP. 





How they Drifted Apart. 





THEY were leaning up against the front 
gate, breathing’ in the sublime, delicious 
languor of the early summer night. She 
with soft, melting-nocturne-in-blue eyes, 
and dewy, rose-bud lips, and he with broad, 
noble brow, and pearl-gray pants, so tight 
that a vivacious grasshopper, which for the 
last half hour had been patiently struggling 
to clamber up the interior of the left leg, 
turned away sick at heart, and filled with a 
nameless pain and vain regret. 

*‘T do so love the month of June,” mur- 
mured she, her gaze dreamily wandering 
across the moonlit road, over to where the 
next neighbor’s turkeys were resting in a 
pear tree, and thereby forming a tender 
symphony in bronze and green. 

“Do you?” queried he, vacantly. 

‘<Yes, indeed. I think it is my favorite 
month. Ar’n’t you fond of June?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said he, hesitatingly, 
a can’t-agree-on-a-verdict-without-further- 
instruction sort of expression drifting across 
his face: ‘‘June is a nice enough month, 
generally speaking; but it strikes me there 
are other periods in the year that can give 
June the pole and then come in under 
the string ten lengths ahead, every heat. 
One cannot, with any degree of pleas- 
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Roven Tramp—“/ say, me friend, have yer lost ennything?” 


ure or certainty, go sleigh-riding in June; 
neither can one wear a seal-skin cap with- 
out running the risk of being considered 
very eccentric or equally drunk; you cannot 
go to the opera or make New Years calls; 
neither does an election occur in June to 
afford one an effulgent opportunity to exhi- 
bit his patriotism by voting in every ward in 
the city. Altogether, I consider June as 
an ordinary, nothing-extra, Samuel J. Til- 
den kind of a month.” 

‘Ah, but think of the pretty poetry of 
the month,” she mused. ‘‘ Think of the 
perfume of mossy banks of wildwood flow- 
ers, and the far-away, musical thrill of the 
robin as it gives food unto its eager young.” 

** And think of the holy joy that agitates 
the pellucid bosom of the aged Thomas cat, 
with the slitted ears, as he locates the nest 
and masticates three or four of the eager 


young on the half-shell,” he brokein. ‘‘ Did 
you ever see a young robin? Well, you 


ought to. They look a good deal like an 
old-fashioned patchwork bedquilt, the same 
blotched and startling appearance, only the 
bed-quilt generally has more feathers lying 
around loose upon it than the robin has.” 

There was a dreary-discouraging pause 
after this, and then she made an _ heroic 
effort to steer back to the original line of 
thought. 

“One reason why I think I care so much 
for June is because of the pleasant memories 
it recalls,” she almost whispered, looking up 
into his face with innocent witchery. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember what lovely rides we had last 
June, and how we drifted down the river 
together and gathered water-lilies, and what 
long, long walks up the mountain, over rustic 
bridges and across rippling brooklets, along 
hidden paths, imbedded in violets and fra- 
grant honey-suckle? Surely, surely the mere 





Cot. Party—shaking— Nothing but my courage, boss.” 


mention of the month of June must recall 
to you haunting memories of the past.” 

‘Tt does,” said he decidedly. ‘‘ It recalls 
to me the haunting memory that ice-cream 
gets ripe in June, and last year that alone 
cost me more than it did to keep David Davis 
in plug tobacco. Iam also recalled to the 
fact that, if | keep up appearances, I shall 
soon be obliged to take $18 per week vaca- 
tion on a $40 per month salary. Likewise 
does it recall that I shall most likely be 
deluded into joining a_ boat-club, three 
archery clubs, two base-ball clubs, one polo, 
and the ‘‘ Society for Discouraging Orphans 
by Forwarding them to the Cyclone Regions 
of the Far West.” Fifth am I recalled by 
haunting memory to the unalieniable truth 
that I shall have to pay for my new summer 
suit in June. And that is the rudest blow 
of all. Did you ever pay thirty-seven dol- 
lars for asummer suit, and then find that 
the tailor had got your measure mixed up 
with that of six or seven other men, and 
that the pants are so long you could button 
them to your diamond collar button and the 
coat so short that it reach down to 
the crossing of your suspenders? Well, 
that’s the kind of a month June is, and——” 

But there was a hasty ‘‘Oh!” a sudden 
flutter of airy fabrics, and the young man 
awoke to the fact that he stood there alone 
in the checkered, mellow moonlight, with 
naught to break the bleak silence save the 
tender sonatos of a pair of masculine cats on 
the garden fence. 


doesn’t 


In Armenia girls are married at twelve 
years of age. This enables them to procure 
three or four divorces before they are old 
enough to go on the stage, and thus prepares 
them to come to America witha stur engage- 
ment the first year.— Hawkeye. 
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Italian season is the 


THE 
Wagner concerts have ceased and dramatic 


opera over, 
and theatrical affairs are unusually dull. 
Patti went off on the Oregon, bnt she ex- 
hibited a fit of temper when she took her 


departure, and Sembrich engaged passage 
on the same ship. After the numerous 


squabbles of the winter, it seems impossible 


that any steamer is big enough to hold 
two such great prima donnas for any 
length of time. We shall doubtless read 


accounts in all the papers as to which suf- 
fered the most from sea sickness, and there 
will be differences of opinion as to which 
lady presented the most charming appear- 


ance while undergoing the tortures of 
nausea. 
Nicolini and Stengel must have had a 


happy time. 

Scalchi leaves a law-suit behind her, just 
for a little reminder of her sweet and charm- 
ing endeavor to save the public and her 
manager from disappointment. We sup- 
pose Mapleson, as usual after the {last per- 
formance, finds himself surrounded by legal 
writs and documents of various kinds, but 
this isthe sort of thing he is used to. 

Besides, he derives great consolation 
from his gold watch and other appurtenan- 
ces that he received from his admirers at the 
close of the season. 

Madame Nilsson usually keeps her troubles 
(if she has any) to her herself, and presided 
over the floral temple at the Kirmess with 
dignity and grace. 

Mr. Abbey has also closed his Irving-Terry 
season, and the receipts for the twenty-six 
weeks reached the sum of $405,604.25. Mr. 


Abbey receives half of this with the excep- 
of $1,000 a week, 
Terry 


tion 


which he pays to 
Miss 


who receives, besides, 2500 a 
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1. “1 CATCH DAT FLY SHUAH!” 


HE JUDGE. 


Irving. Miss Terry’s salary 
500 a week or $39,000 for the | 


week from Mr. 
therefore is $1, 
season. 

Irving gets half the 
pays the company. 

They have found their engagement suffi- 
ciently remunerative to come again, and 
they will doubtless carry back another pile 
next year. 

At the theatres, the Casino and the Madi- 
son Square are in the heyday of success. 

At the former, ‘‘ Falka” will doubtless 
continue to draw large audiences for a long 
time to come, and when all else fails, there 
is the garden on the roof, which is now 
nearly ready to be opened. 

But nothing ever does fail at the Casino. 
Good judgment is displayed in the selection 
of the comic operas produced here—they 
are superbly mounted. The best singers 
the market affords are engaged and money 
flows into the treasury. 

Cottreili, as a gypsy, with a dark skin, 
black hair and blue eyes presents a somewhat 
remarkable appearance, but she acts with 
much spirit and in her duet with the chief 
of the T'zigani dances with great abandon 
and is altogether charming. 

Ryley is clever as he always is, and Bertha 
Ricci sings fairly well. 

Carrie Burton we should scarcely recog- 
nize as the ideal ‘‘ Patience” of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and she has a part entirely unwor- 
thy of her, judging by her success in other 
operas. 

Billie Barlow seems to have diminished in 
size since she posed as Mercury in ‘‘Orpheus,” 
and Alfred Klein has changed his voice to a 
high soprano since he fell in the brook 
during the performances of ‘‘ The Rajah.” 

Mr. Chassaigne’s music is bright and 
tuneful, the libretto is not uninteresting, 
although it is somewhat complicated, and 
the performance as a whole is decidedly 
entertaining. 

Madame Dolaro’s play ‘‘ Justine,” ran 
only one week at the New Park, but that is 
nothing new for this theatre. The policy of 
the management here (if they can be said to 
have any policy at all) seems to be to put on 
a play only for the sake of taking it off 
again. 

If Dolaro would confine herself to light 
operas and x Comneny parts, she would do well 


gross receipts and 

















2. “NOW I’SE GOT HIM.” 





enough, but writing plays and playing emo- 
tional parts is evidently not Selina’s forte. 
| The play was wretchedly put upon the 
| stage, and the sets were an abomination to 
the eye. 

Had the piece been produced under good 
management, and if Dolaro had played the 


comedy part in it, with a first class artiste 
for the heroine, ‘‘.Justine ” might have met 
with a different fate. 

It is a pity that good actors and actresses 
are never contented with the talents God 
has given them but are continually trying to 
play parts entirely unfitted for them. 

Down at Niblos, Mrs. Langtry is posing 
as the statue Galatea. The play is preceded 
by a farce and Mrs. Langtry doesn’t come on 
till 8:45 p. M., and as her manager wisely 
remarks “ thus gives out-of-town patrons 
and others a chance of witnessing the entire 
play.’ 

Evidently the suburban towns are to be 
worked for all they are worth during this 
engagement. 

At Wallacks—Lester himself has been de- 
lighting all his old friends, and down at the 
Star Janauschek has been holding forth in 
the powerful romance called ‘ Zillah.” 

‘Siberia ” is over at the Grand Opera 
House. ‘‘ The Silver King” is at The Peo- 
ple’s Theatre, and Boucicault, supported by 
Charles Stevenson, is playing in ‘The 
Shaughraun ” at The Third Avenue. 





His Little Scheme to See the Show. 

**Ma, did the wicked children say, 
up old baldhead,’ to good Elijah?” 

‘** Yes, dear.” 

** And did the bears come and eat them?” 

**Tt is so told us, my son.” 

** And would they come and eat 
said, ‘Go up, old baldhead,’ 

** Possibly.” 

** Would they you?” 

‘** Probably not.” 

“Then, you say it to him and I will give 
you five cents to see the bears.” — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle- Tele graph. 
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3. ““WHAR DID HE GO TO?” 






































The Annals of a Tenement House. 





THE CHRISTENING. 

INTENSE excitement in one of the McGwi- 
gan seven-story tenements on a particular 
day last week. A doctor had been sent for 
in hot haste, and after a short visit to his 
patient, descended the stairs with the com- 
placent smile of a man who has done his 
duty towards increasing the native popu- 
lation, and adding one more prospective 
presidential candidate. 

Immediately upon the doctor’s exit, several 
of the female tenants congregated on the 
landing of the fourth floor, and in whispers 
became absorbed in the probable result of 
the doctor’s visit. 

‘* Phat is it?” queried Mrs. Mullaly. 

**Divil a bit av me knows,” responded 
Mrs. Ragan. 

Just then a female came from Mrs. 
McGwigan’s apartments who was immedi- 
ately surrounded and questioned by the ex- 
pectant group, replying: 

‘* It’s a bhoy! ” 

This seemed gratifying news to the females 
and with many benedictions for the new- 
comer they entered Mrs. McGwigan’s room. 

After surveying a red mite of infantile 
humanity, they gave vent to their pent up 
feeling in such remarks as:—‘‘ It’s the dead 
spirit av it’s fader! ’"—‘‘Shure he has his 
mother’s bootiful terrier-cotta colored hair!” 
—‘* May the angels and the arch-angels watch 
over him and may he become an alderman.” 

We will draw the curtain, or to be more 
veracious, we will shut the door upon this 
domestic scene and take an historical view of 
the McGwigan family to which this last 
scion has been added. 

The McGwigans were of a noble family, 
and, like all Irishmen owning a genealogical 
tree, descended from a direct line of kings; 
(aces and bowers don’t count for much in 
the Emerald Isle.) 

The ancestors of this family are renowned 
for their bravery, and their descendants for 
their agility in mounting the ladder of fame 
—they ure hodcarriers. 

It is related of the grand-uncle of our 
youthful hero, that in his native land he 
amused himself in winter by throwing snow- 
balls filled with dynamite at the sons of 
neighboring landlords, so that in the course 
of a few winters all the immediate heirs ap- 
parent to large estates had winged their flight 
to abodes where the Irish cease from troub- 
ling, and dynamite does the rest. 

This ancestor came to America to organize 
a body of intrepid celtic youth who were to 
carry out his original theory for extirpation 
of landlordism. Heat once started a ‘‘ fund” 
for this purpose, and in the course of a few 
years he became the landlord of a block of 
tenement houses. He is still receiving 
money for the furthering of his theory, but 
the hour of its practice has not yet come. 

Cornelius MecGwigan the father of the 
lately arrived boy was a man who rose daily 
in the eyes of the world—being a hod-carrier 
and occupied the back rooms on the fourth 
story in one of his uncle’s many tenements. 
Cornelius had been in the hand-cuffs of wed- 
lock long enough to be the father of seven 
consecutive daughters. His paternal joy 
can better be imagined than described when 
on his return from work the neighbors in- 
formed him of the advent of the long post- 
poned son. 

He became so full of joy and whisky that 
he volunteered to “lick” every tenant in 
the house individually and collectively. Bar- 
ney Brogan, who had got drunk at McGwi- 
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sketching. )—‘‘ Aha! 


gan’s expense, took upon himself to reply to 
this pugilistic challenge. The fistic debate 
was long and tedious; McG. was knocked 
down stairs. On recovering himself he 
swept the hallway with Brogan. As both 
men advanced about equal arguments, and 
resulting in tie vote, several of the ‘‘ finest ” 
were called in to sum up the case. 

Through the intervention of McG’s uncle, 
who was a political friend of the Judge, they 
were both discharged in the morning. 

The advent of a son in the McGwigan 
family was not an every-day occurrence, so 
it behooved the joyous pater, in comformity 
with national precedent, to get elaborately 
drunk in honor of the nativity of this primo- 
genial male. 

For three days consecutively subsequent 
did the overjoyed father make that tenement 
howl with his individual saturnalia. 

The fourth day, Sunday, he ordained to be 
a day of tenemental hilarity. 

Sunday afternoon was decided on for the 
christening. ‘The tenement, as a matter of 
course, was as full as a 17th of March Hi- 
bernian. The small rooms were crowded to 
suffocation. 

Mrs. Mec Gwigan was preparing the bawl- 
ing infant for its waiting sponsors, a pair 
of young tenement natives. 

‘*Mrs. MeGwigan will ye hurry up and 
and fix the kid, me and Rosanna are going 
to adance at Billy McGlory’s ternight an’ we 
want ter finish up dis cris’nin’ biz.” Thus 
spake the prospective godfather. In a few 
minutes the ‘‘kid” was ready, and, in a 
mountain of shawls, blankets, and all man- 
ner of wrappings was handed over to its 
sponsors. 

They were about to start for the church 
when the godmother asked, ‘‘ What is to be 
the name of the child?” ‘‘ Ye’s will name 
him Algernon Augustus,” chimed the mother, 
at the suggestion of her Americanized daugh- 
ters. 





Algernan Agoostus, is it?” quoth the 
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Park Guarp (to Yellow Ochre, who is setting up easel, &c. preparatory to a days 
I caught ye, you dirty peddler. 
know it’s agin the law to put up pedlin’ stands in the Park?” 


Can't ve read the Slgns, don’t ye 


father, stepping forward. ‘* And, if I may 
make so bauld, would ye infarm me, Mrs. 
McG wigan, is that the name of any of your 
anceshtry?” 

‘““No, but it’s very genteel,” answered 
Mrs. MeGwigan. 

**Ts it, in troth; thin no son of moine will 
own a genteel name; he will be called after 
me uncle, the treasurer of the dynamite 
fund, and his name will be Patrick, or no 
name at all.” 

‘*T would give ye ter understand,” shrieked 
Mrs. MecG., ‘‘that he is my son, and I shall 
call him phat I loike, and his name will 
not be Patrick.” 

Hereupon ensued an extraneous dialogue 
on the individual proprietorship of the infant. 

“fT say his name will be Patrick!” and to 
clinch the unequivocal conclusiveness of his 
remarks Mr. McG. threw a kerosene lamp at 
the caput of his spouse, who dodged it in 
favor of one of the guests. 

Mrs. McG., not to be silenced by such a 
weak argument, emphasized that her son 
and heir should be named Algernon Agus- 
tus, by hurling a flat-iron at her lord and 
master. A hot debate followed in which 
both sides delivered effective physical argu- 
ments. Mrs. McG. had a firm masonic grip 
of her husband’s hair, while he stamped the 
impression of his hobnail fairy boots on his 
wife’s voluptuous person. 

In the general melee which followed, the 
sponsors slipped away unperceived with the 
infantile cause of this domestic feud. Before 
their absence had been noticed they returned 
and announced that they had compromised 
matters by having the child christened Oscar 
Wilde McGwigan. 

**Qi’ll veyto that,” shouted the irate pater 
and mater in a breath. But the child had 
been irremediably christened thus by the rites 
of the church. So they made the best of it 
by continuing the fighting and festivities 
until the beer kegs ran dry and the Cruis- 
keen lawn was all absorbed. 
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‘“* Arrah, Mr. 
entirely. 
Beagorra, it’s Prisidint he should be, 


O Th novan, 
ifs all 


lhat 


owin to 


namesake 


Sure him they 


Three Strikes—Out. 

The clock strikes one 

They sit apart 
‘I would that I were a bird,” 
And then he softly sighed; 


said he 


‘*That I was love's white dove, ah! me, 


To hover by thy side 


‘*T would that I were a cage,” said she, 
W hile her dropping eyelids hide, 
‘*That I might be a prison for thee 
To keep thee by my side.” 
The clock strikes two, 
With heart to heart 


‘Would I were a gun,” 
As he 
White dove grew red as he mentioned bed 


the father said. 
glided down the stair 


With a dark paternal glare 
The clock strikes three, 


Arise—depart! 





The Elopement. 


A TALE OF LAND AND WATER 





It was a lovely evening in the month of 
June. Several millions of stars (not to men- 
tion the moon, who had taken an extra horn 
that night, and was pretty full) shed their 
effulgent light, and illumined the vine-clad 
cottage where dwelt the lovely Belinda Jane 
Brown. It was ulong about half past eleven, 
or thereabout, when the back door opened 
noiselessly, and the lovely Belinda stepped 
lightly in the back kitchen garden, dressed 
in her best Sunday clothes, with a green 
parasol, and blue poke bonnet trimmed with 
green feathers, which she had that day pur- 
chased at a high-toned millinery store at the 
low price of three for twenty-five cents. The 
balance of her wardrobe was securely tied in 
a blue cotton handkerchief. 

On arriving at about the middle of the 
potato-patch, Belinda Jones stopped, guzed 
fixedly into the illuminated obscurity, and 
gave a low, musical growl. Instantly arose 
from the damp potato vines a manly form. 
It was the noble James Augustus Smith, 
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OF wers, 


O’ Donovan Rossa, is a grate man 
do be 


havin’ them airthquake s in England 


dressed in a new suit of store clothes, which 
he had that day purchased at the great cloth- 
ing house of Snickelbum & Co., at an outlay 
of seven dollars and a half. He wore a new 
pair of number eleven boots. The balance 
of his wardrobe was secured in a red ban- 
danna handkerchief and suspended grace- 
fully from his shoulder by means of a blue 
cotton umbrella. , 


heard voices in his cabbage garden. To seize 
his blunderbuss and rush down stairs was 
the work of an instant. He burst open the 
kitchen door and rushed out, in his pre-his- 


| toric costume, just as the unlucky Augustus 
| was scaling the garden wall. 


We will not report the diabolical language 


| he used when he caught a glimpse of their 


| any more cabbages. 
| out and plant him.” 


flying figures through the darkness. 

**T’ll larn ye to steal my cabbages,” yelled 
old Brown, and he took deliberate aim with 
the blunderbuss, loaded with slugs. A ter- 
rific report followed, and a corresponding 
screech went up from the garden wall. Then 
all was still. 

**That’s all right,” said Old Brown, as he 
shouldered the blunderbuss, ‘‘e wont steal 
In the mornin’ [ll go 

And he returned to 
his virtuous couch and slept the sleep of the 


| just. 


| plosion of Old 


The fearful screech that followed the ex- 
Brown’s blunderbuss, was 


| uttered by Belinda Jane, as she descended 


| from the garden wall. 


She came down 


| head-foremost; but, as the ground was soft, 


the principal damage was sustained by the 
blue poke bonnet and the green feather. 


| James Augustus had also suffered somewhat 





**Loveliest of thy sex, Belinda Jane | 
Brown,” said tie manly youth, ‘‘is i¢ 
thou?” And in hurried accents the adora- 


ble creature answered, ‘* J¢ air.” 

‘*And wilt fly with me?” said the bold 
youth. In a voice tremulous with emotion 
she answered, ‘I wilt; and she fell on his 
neck, and shed scalding tears on the back of 
his new Piccadilly collar, which he had just 
purchased at a Seneca street gents’ furnish- 
ing store at a cost of fifteen cents. 

Although the starch was taken out of 
James Augustus’ collar by this demonstra- 
tion of Belinda, it was not taken out of him. 
Planting his number elevens firmly on two 
rows of potatoes, he stood like the Colossus 
of Rhodes, and, supporting her drooping 
form on his left shoulder, spoke thus: 
‘* Yonder my bark rests on the billow—the 
night wanes—let us fly at once.” 

*** Skip’ is the word, old boy,” said the 
lovely maid, as she brandished her green 
parasol, and tore down through the cabbage 
garden at a pace that left James Augustus 
some distunce in the rear. The fact was, 
and we regret to state it, but Snicklebum & 
Co. were out of large sizes, and had per- 
suaded the unlucky youth to purchase a suit 
of clothes two sizes too small. Moreover, it 
was the first time he had worn the number 


in his wardrobe. Although he descended 
feet first, he left one of his coat tails on the 
top of the wall, and sustained a terrible rent 
in his nether garment. The blue-cotton 
umbrella was also badly damaged about the 
ribs. These slight mishaps, did not, how- 
ever, dampen the ardor of the youthful lov- 
ers. James Augustus drew from his pocket 
a large red bandanna handkerchief. and, 
tying the corners around his waist, allowed 
it to droop gracefully in place of the missing 
coat-tail. Belinda June straightened out 
the poke bonnet, but the feathers refused to 
lie down, and stood straight up like a three- 
pronged pitchfork. In this picturesque and 
airy costume, Angustus led the way as they 
continued their flight. Over hill and dale, 
through brush and brake, they fied; the stars 
still glimmered; the moon seemed to feel ex- 
ceedingly jolly over their mishaps, and was 
getting higher than ever. Anon they came 
in view of a noble barque, as she lay at an- 
chor on the blue waters of the raging canal. 
It was a craft of two-mule power. ‘The bold 
captain paced the quarter deck, dressed in a 


| tarpaulin hat and pea jacket, with a bottle 


| of corn-juice in the left breast pocket. 





elevens, and his favorite corn was aggravated | 


in a most excruciating manner. 
While all this was passing, Old Brown, 


| with her head in the coal-scuttle. 


This 
bottle he frequently withdrew, and placing 
one end at his mouth looked through the 
bottom at the starry heavens, to determine 
the state of the weather. He had come to 
the conclusion that there was a storm brew- 
ing. 

The cook reposed in the arms of Morpheus, 
The cabin 
boy was sharpening his prod, preparatory to 
getting up steam, by means of the off mule. 

**Ship ahoy!” shouted the noble James 
Augustus. 

** Where away?” replied the bold captain. 

*©On the off-hand larboard corner, nor’- 
nor’-west!” shout James Agustus. 

‘‘Avast there, and stow your gab, you 
lubber,” said the bold captain. 

‘Brave mariner, I demand immediate 
passage on your craft—we fly—the avenger 


| ig On our track—no time is to be lost.” 


the parent of the lovely Belinda, was quietly | 
taking his first sleep, and dreaming of rob- | 


bers in his cabbage garden. 
but the fact was he was snoring fearfully. 
and just at the critical moment when the 
youthful couple commenced their flight, he 
snored so loud that he woke himself up. He 


We say quietly, | 


**Go to blazes,” said the captain. 

A terrific combat was about to ensue, 

The stern eye of James Augustus flashed 
fire. He grasped the blue cotton umbrella 
firmly in his hand, and prepared to board. 
In less time than it takes to tell it, the num- 
ber elevens resounded on the quarter deck 
with a noise that awoke the cook and fright- 























He thought there was an earthquake. 
captain shouted for his pistols, in a voice of 
thunder. The cook rushed on deck with a 
bologna sausage ineach hand. The captain 
seized them at once, and discharged them 
both at the devoted head of James Augustus. 
Too late, however, for at that instant the 
point of the blue cotton umbrella pierced the 
captain’s left breast pocket, and he fell on 
deck weltering in his gore. The cook turned 
to fly, but her foot tripped on a marlinspike 
and she lay prostrate on the deck. As she 
weighed three hundred pounds, she was too 
fat to get up. 

The fair Belinda, who had followed the 
footsteps of the bold Augustus, now seated 
herself on the prostrate cook, and fanned 
her burning brow with a pocket-handker- 
chief. It was a tableau that would have 
delighted the heart of a high tragedian. 

When the captain had weltered in his gore 
for a while, he felt better, and got up. He 
ran his hand in his left breast pocket for the 
bottle of corn-juice. It had been crushed by 
the weapon of our hero, and the corn-juice 
had disappeared into the captain’s boots. 
His indignation knew no bounds. He swore 
a fearful oath, and rushed below for another 
bottle. 

Our hero now took command of the craft, 
and commanded the captain to weigh anchor 
at once. By the united efforts of all hands, 
the cook was placed on her feet, and set to 
business. Augustus commanded her to 
holystone the rudder, overhaul the fiying- 
jib, and double-reef the lee scuppers. He 
ordered the captain to cathaul the main jib, 
take a reef in the stove-pipe, and slush the 
quarter-deck. In less time than it takes to 
relate, the noble barque was bounding thro’ 
the blue waters at the rate of six knots an 
hour. 

We will now return to Old Brown, whom 
we left calmly reposing after his midnight 
exploit with the blunderbuss. He arose 
with the dawn, and, procuring a spade, 
sauntered leisurely down through the, cab- 
bage garden to the spot where he expected 
to find the remains of his victim. Nothing 
of the sort was to be seen; but on top of the 
wall fluttered the coat-tail of the unlucky 
James Augustus, and beside it fluttered a 
scrap of tho well-remembered green parasol 
of Belinda Jane. The truth flashed upon 
him in an instant. Back to the kitchen he 
sped. No savory odor of matutinal hash 
greeted his nostrils. Up to the chamber of 
the fugitive—everything betokened ffight. 
Old Brown took it all in at once. 

‘Dern their picters,” said Old Brown, 
**T’]] fix °em,” and he prepared for instant 
pursuit. He donned the regimental suit 
that had belonged to his ancestor of revolu- 
tionary fame, stuck two eutlasses and three 
horse-pistols in his belt, and, loading the 
blunderbuss to the muzzle, mounted his 
brindle mule and sallied forth in pursuit. 

The sun was just peeping over the hills, 
and the game rooster had mounted thé gar- 
den fence and was loudly challenging a 
neighboring shanghai to come and knock a 
chip off his shoulder, when the terrible ap- 
parition of Old Brown, dressed in his regi- 
mentals, and mounted on the brindle mule, 
appeared before his affrighted eyes. The 
crow ended in an ignominious squalk, as he 
fled with drooping tail, followed by his 
astonished hens. 

The sun rose clear and bright o’er the 
gloaming waters as the stately bark tore 
onward at the rate of seven knots an hour. 
James Augustus and Belinda Jane were 
seated on the taffrail inhaling the balmy air, 
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THE JUDGE. 


ened the cabin boy nearly out of his senses. | and congratulating themselves on their suc- 


cessful escape. 

The captain sat in the rear, looking 
through the bottom of a tumbler, when a 
sight that would have daunted the stoutest 
heart appeared before his astonished vision. 


Artistic Hair Cutting. 


“‘D’yE cut hair in the Longtree bang 
here?” asked a plain woman with thin, 


| gray hair, pasted down on her hollow cheeks, 
blind-bridle fashion. 


It was Old Brown on the brindle mule, com- | 


ing on at therateofeight knotsan hour. All 
was confusion on board the craft. The cabin 


|} and black eyelashes; 


boy was sent forward to prod the mules, the | 
cooking stove was thrown overboard—all to | 


no purpose. Seven and a half (7 1-2) knots 
an hour was the highest speed that could be 
obtained. Old Brown was coming on steadi- 
ly at eight knots; it was only a question of 
time as to when he would overtake them. 


James Augustus seized a piece of chalk and | 


sat down on the quarter deck to figure it 
out. By close calculation, he reckoned that 
the old boy would overhaul them in one hour 
and twenty minutes. He ordered the decks 
cleared for action. The brindle mule came 
on at a spanking pace, and Brown was soon 


| as she did at 


‘“Yes’m; we cut the Langtry bang, 
answered a young lady with golden coiffure 
‘““would you like to 
have yours cut?” 

‘“'That I would,” said the woman, skin- 
ning off a last year’s bonnet and following 
the hair artist in. She was soon seated in a 
chair in front of a large mirror which made 
her look four times as old, and twice as ugly 
home. ; 
‘*T don’t want it cut real fashionable,” 


| she said, as the girl wrapped a calico mantle 


within hailing distance. He shouted to 
them to take in sail at once. <A shout of | 


defiance was the only reply. 
This so angered Old Brown that he placed 
the blunderbuss between the mule’s ears and 


fired. It was loaded to the muzzle, and the 
recoil upset the mule and unseated Old | 
Brown; both rolled into the canal; Old 


Brown sunk to the bottom and held on with 
both hands. 
But the tragedy was not yet complete. ‘To 


dodge Old Brown’s shot the captain had 
abandoned the rudder. The gallant bark 


crashed into a snag, and stove in her bulwarks. 
The water rushed in in torrents. For an 
instant she wavered and shook in her tim- 
bers, stood on one end and waltzed around 
like a bob-tailed heifer in fly time, and then, 
with one wild plunge sank, stern foremost, 
with all on board. Fortunately relief was 
at hand in the shape of a neighboring boat’s 
crew. James Augustus and Belinda Jane 
were fished out with a boat-hook, and hung on 
a fence todry. ‘The captain was hauled out, 
out, and hung up by the heels, when he dis- 
gorged several gallons of water. As soon as he 
could speak he called for corn juice, and swore 
he had swallowed water enough to last him for 
the term of his natural life. The cook was 
so fat she couldn’t sink, so they towed her 
ashore, wrung her out, and laid her on the 
tow-path to dry. Old Brown still clung to 
the bottom of the canal, but was yanked out 
with a couple of boat-hooks, and rolled on a 
barrel. He manifested great contrition for 
his rash act, and was an altered man from 
that time forth. 

James Augustus attributed the greater 
part of his mishaps to the unlucky suit of 
clothes sold him by Snickelburn & Co. He 
called on them at once, and demanded 
redress. He was seized upon and ignomini- 
ously expelled; and one miscreant had the 
unparaleled manners to take advantage of 
the missing coat-tail, and applied the bot- 
tom of his toe to that unprotected portion of 
Augustus’s body. It was adding insult to 
injury. 

In future he will patronize the house of 
Squaretoes & Co. 

Belinda Jane will patronize no more high- 
toned three-for-a-quarter millinary store; 
she has left the order for her wedding bonnet 
on Division street. 





A WASHINGTON letter-writer speaks of a 
man in the government hospital for the in- 
sane, ‘‘ who is perfectly sane on every subject 
except base ball.” 
ous thing about this case is that the man is 
in confinement.— Boston Transcript. 


| like to send some of it back East. 








We presume the only curi- | 


over her shoulders and took out, one by one, 
the well-worn hairpins that held a’ back 
wisp in place. ‘‘ My darter had her’n cut, 
and she’s allus sayin’, ‘ You do look so un- 
fash’neble.” Say! what do you do with the 
hair that’s cut off?” ; 

‘** Throw it away, unless you want it.” 

**] g-u-e-ss I mought as well hev it. I’d 
My hair 
was raving black when I come West, but 
time changes us all. Say! don’t make ’em 
too short.” ; 

‘Would you like to have it curled after 
it’s cut? ” 

‘* Ef it doesn’t cost any more. I used to 
have raal nice ringlets when I was a gal. 
Wore ’em all round, with a pink bow on the 
top of my head. Didn’t think anything of 
pinnin’ it right on to the scalp. Mercy! 
who’s that? My darter won’t know me from 
the side of a sole leather! ” 

‘* It’s a great improvement,” said the girl 
as she picked out the last gray curl. 

‘*Ts it?” asked the woman as she stared 
at herself in the glass. ‘*I don’t know as I 
kin tell, r’aly, but it’s acomfort to look diff’- 
rent to what I hev for the lass twenty year. 
Seems to me tho’ as ’f there was no fools like 
old fools. Anyhow, all I deu hope it’ll 
please my darter.” 

And the woman put on her bonnet and 
went out. The face that had looked plain 
in the severe bands of parted hair assumed a 
strange and never-to-be-forgotten expression 
tied up in that Quakerish bonnet, with a 
curled layer of gray fringe piled high above 
the spare features creased and crossed with 
lines of care and disappointment. Nor was 
it any ghastly attempt to coquet with time, 
but an unselfish regard for the interests of 
that daughter at home, that led the good 
woman to lay herself on the alter of sacrifice 
as a wearer of the Langtry bang.—Free Press. 





Sealskin or Plush. 


‘Now, Jos,” said Mrs. Shuttle, as she 
gathered her embroidery work for the eve- 
ning, ‘‘what do you think? Will it be a 
sealskin or a plush imitation?” 

‘**T guess so,” said Job, looking up from 
his newspaper. 

‘* Now, how provoking you are. 
believe you heard a word I said.” 

““No, I didn’t.” 

** Well, am I to have a sealskin or a plush 
imitation?” 

‘*Oh, imitation is the merest flattery. I 
don’t believe in it.” " 

‘*Then it’s a sealskin?’ 

‘Who said anything about a sealskin?” 

‘Why, I’ve been talking about one to you 
all the evening.” ? 

‘‘Have you? Well, I’ve made up my 
mind not to hear any such conversations,” 
and the provoking man continued to read 


I don’t 


| his newspaper. —Hartford Post. 
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Vapnesey. 

‘My DEAR,” said Mr. Topnoody to his 
wife as he looked up from his paper, ‘‘ I see 
here that Henry Bergh is in favor of the 
whipping post for husbands who beat their 
wives’ 


‘*Who’s Henry Bergh?” she inquired. 
**Ts he an officer of the law who expects to 


a a fee by the valuable service he may 
render the State: 
ee No. my ara he is the president of the 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.” 
‘Doesn’t he call it cruelty to whip a hus- 


band at the post? 
‘ Husbands are not animals, my dear.” 
‘Oh, ain’t they! Well, my experience 


and observation led me to believe they were.” 
**T don’t see how you can say that. 


Well, they roll in the gutter sometimes; 


they grunt a good deal; they snarl and snap 
very often; they 
That’s enough, my dear. I see you are 


not inagood humor. Idon’tthink, though, 
you would like to see me led to the whipping 


post.” 

. No, Topnoody, I would not for various 
reasons. 

‘I knew it, my dear. I knew it. You 
may say hard things at times and you may 


hurt my feelings, but, lam sure, underneath 
it all, you are tender and loving and your 
heart is full of gentleness and sympathy.” 


‘*It’s kind of you to say so, ‘Topnoody. 


It might not be so severe on me to have you 
suffer to some extent, but I wouldn’t want 
to see you killed.” 


‘Killed, my dear? It doesn’t kill 
to whip him at a post.” 

‘No, Topnoody, not under ordinary cir- 
cumstances; but if you had to to the 
whipping post after | got through with you, 
in case you attempted to beat me, I feel 
more than confident it would be a larger 
dose than your constitution could stand, and 
I would be left a widow and I don’t want to 
be left a widow until after spring cleaning 
and early gardening are done. 

Topnoody returned to his 
chant Traveler. 


a man 


vO 
5 


reading. —Mer- 





Beats the Charge of the Light Brigade. | 


Two old soldiers were discussing some of 


the hard-fought battles of the late war, 


when one said: 

‘*Our regiment made a grand charge at 
Stone River. I doubt if it has ever been 
equalled.” 

‘Yes, it was,” replied the other. ‘You 


forgot the charge of the Light 
Balaklava.” 

“Ob. pshaw '” exclaimed the first soldier, 
o _ [I can’t show you ac ha rge that will beat 

DP ll stand the cigars.’ 

‘All right; let’s have it.” 

‘ Just look at that!” he exclaimed. 
anything beat that charge?” 

It was a doctor's bill.- 
dent. 


Brigade at 


‘Can 





A Legal Suggestion. 


Two San Francisco women are at law 
about a wedding dress, each claiming it; and 
the testimony is so mixed that the judge can’t 
decide. Let him try Solomon’s scheme with 
the woman and the baby! Let him threaten 
to spill a plate of soup or a dish of ice cream 
on the dress: the woman who screams and 
calls him ‘‘a mean old thing” will be 
real owner.—Detroit Free Press. 


~ Newman Indepe n- | 


the 


THE UDGE. 


The Pearl of Politeness. 


JOHNNY is avery ‘‘ peart” youngster, and 
es most small boys, not as polite as he will 
be when he becomes a beau. Not long ago 
he popped down in a chair and refused to 
surrender it to a lady who was calling on his 
mother. After the lady had gone, Johnny’s 
mother interviewed him along toward the 


noon of his anatomy with a heavy shingle, 
and, as she finished, she said: 
‘There, you impolite boy, you’ll give a 


chair to a lady after this, won’t you?” 

‘* Yes’m—boo hoo—I s’pose [’ll have to— 
sob—anyhow fur a while—sob—’cause I don’t 
feel—sob—’s if I could set down—sob—fur 
the next six weeks—sob.”—Merchant Trav- 
eler. 





Too Many Pages. 

THREE or four miles out of East Point, 
Ga., a negro was taken very sick a few weeks 
ago. <A brother of color, who had bought 
himself a cheap medicine treatise, volun- 
teered to cure the patient for four bushels of 
sweet potatoes. He had not doctored him 
over thre ‘e days, however, before the patient 
was cold in death. A white doctor living in 
the town happened to be passing and was 
calledin. When he had tasted the medicine, 
which was in a gallon jug, he asked: 

‘*What disease did you doctor for?” 

‘* Poll-evil, sah.” 

‘What! Who ever heard of a man 
ing poll-evil? That is a horse disease.” 

The other at once opened his book to page 
79, and said: 


hav- 


*Reckon you'll find it right dar, sah.” 
‘“* Yes,”’ said the doctor, as he thumbed 
the leaves over, ‘* but the diseases of man 


are not found in this department. This is 
headed, ‘ Ailments of Live Stock.’ 

‘*Fo’ de Lawd!” gasped the negro, as he 
snatched the book and hurriedly turned the 
leaves; ‘‘ fo’ de Lawd if I didn’t turn over 
five pages too many! I meant to hit him 
for consumpshon and billyus fever.” — Detroit 


Free Press. 





Why Mike Boyle was not Guilty. 

WHEN Michael Boyle, a veteran defen- 
dant at Mercer Court, was called to plead to 
a charge of stealing a pair of pantaloons 
worth $3 from Thomas Ralph, of Princeton, 
he rep bic d: 

‘I am not guilty of that.” 

‘You didn’t take the pantaloons? 
eutor Ri asley asked. 

‘Oh, yes, I took them.” 

56 Why do you say, then, 


” Prose- 


that you are not 


| guilty?” 


‘Because Tom Ralph never owned a pair 
of pants worth $3.” [Laughter. ]|—7renton 


Time 8. 

FIRST FEMALE SYMPATHIZER—“ It is too 
bad. ‘That poor man will have to be hung. 
They can’t get a respite, and the death 


watch has already been set over him.’ 
ond female sy mpathize r—‘‘ The death watch! 
how awful it sounds!” ‘* Yes; what can we 


do now, except send him some more bou- 
| quets?” ‘* Yes; poor, poor man! we must 
keep his cell decorated with flowers. You 


see most murderers have wives to come 
comfort them in the last terrible days, 
this poor man has none.” ‘True, 
true; it was his wife that he killed, 
fellow.’’— Philade lph ia Call. 


and 
but 
very 
poor 


THEY say “a word to the wise is sufficient,” 


takes about five, ‘ Use Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup.’ 
article in any drug store 
recommend it 


but we think it 


You can get this 
for twenty-five cents. Physicians 


Sec- | 


OLIVE LOGAN says not one-quarter of the 
British people know what their soldiers are 


fighting for out in Egypt. They are fight- 
ing for less than $8 a month, and we sup- 


posed all the British people knew that.— 
Norristown Herald. 


A TEXAs paper has recently taken to say- 
ing kind words for the dudes. ‘This is an- 
other evidence of editorial shrewdness. That 
writer wants to attract the dudes to that 
State so that the cowboys will have some- 
thing else to practice upon besides useful 
citizens. — Philade lphia Chronicle- Herald. 


ON a monument erected 
the cemetery in Georgetown 


over a 
is the 


grave in 
inscrip- 


tion, ‘‘ She was a respectable woman.” This 
is modest enough, certainly; but yet there 
are few Georgetown women who can read 


the inscription without turning their heads 
and muttering ‘‘ Humph!”—BSoston Tran- 
script. 


off his 


‘ because 


Ir is said that a Boston man broke 
marriage with a young lady 
spelt hugging with one ‘g’.”’ 
tion was great to be sure, but as she prac- 
ticed hugging with two arms, we—that is, 
some young men would not care if she spelled 
the word without all.- 
Sun. 


she 
The provoca- 


any g’s at -Chicago 


‘*] THINK, my dear,” said Mrs. Shuttle, 


as she stitched one more block into the silk 
crazy quilt,” ‘* that you had better send up 
a man to-morrow. 

‘‘Send up aman!” said Job, with sur- 
prise. ‘* Well, what for, I should like to 
know? If there is anything to be done by 
a man around here, I guess I’m the man to 


do it.” 

“* Very well. Then we shall save a dollar 
and a half. I was thinking of taking up the 
parlor carpet and getting a man to beat it.” 

‘“* Well,” said Job, ‘‘ that beatsme. Iwill 
send up the man.”—Hartford Post. 
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" ” Cut ¥ size. 
One set 6 Hi dsome Cha ai n Borde r, Si fiver Ste« 1 Spoons 
t tation of ¢ 1 ver, ver % 1 not tarnish 
Sood SEapene tm tte pe to pa the postage ae 
agree to show the spoon and act as ager 
Ware, and we wili send y a Svee af sherpe a set of 6 spoons 
in a nice casket, and our 5° page book 1 w yor — make 
‘rom SS 0 to@®S a day fac 
BA. BOoOCK aw co.. Centerbrook. Gt. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breaklast Cocos, 


Warranted absolately pure 
n which 2 excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It licious, nourishing, 

, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Cocoa, fro 


times the 


strengthening 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Columbia Bicycles 
is what every Boy wants, and what every 
Man ought to have. 

Send 3-cent stamp for new elegantly Illustra 
ted 36-page Catalogue and Price-List. 
THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
626 Washington St., 
Branch House, 








Boston, Mass. 
12 Warren street, New York. 
































 AGAN, NAY 
gs* coLumBian— ©O, 


BREWERY and MALT HOUSE 
450 W. 26th Street, 


BETWEEN NINTH & TENTH AVE’S 











JAMES FLANAGAN, 
JOSEPH 0. NAY, + 
WM, L, FLANAGAN, ) 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will help 
all, of either sex, to more money right away 

8 than anything else in this world. Fortunes 


await the workers absolutely sure. At once 
address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Send $1, $2, $3. or $5 for a retail box, 
by expreas, of the best candies in Amer 
ica, put up elegantly, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. 

tefers to all Chicago. 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
78 Madison St., 


NEW YORK. 








Address, 


Chicago, 





GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE 


in every city and town in th 


w Gossamer v aterproof Gar 


" r 
© introduce the goods we make the fol 


owing offer, f this paper who will agree & 
how our goo © their friends and to distribute the ci 
ulars we mail with goods, we will send post-paid two 
ze Ladies Gossamer Garm-nt« as samples, free. Also sen¢ 
4 cents P. O. stamps to help pay postage, expenses, etc 


MPIRE M’F’G. CO. WILLIAMSBURG NN. Y. 


BEHNING 


FIRST CLASS 
Grand Square é& Upright 


PIANOS. 
Warerooms: 3 W. 14th St. & 129 E. 125th St. 


New York. 








Factory, N. E..corner 124 st. and Ist ave., 





PERFECTION MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Best Quality. Latest Improvements. 
Travel around the World in your 
Chair. 

Their compact form and accurate work particularly 
adapt them for Home Amusement. 

With a FEW DOLLARS’ outlay a comfortable living 
may be earned. g{#~ VIEWS in stoc k, and made to order. 


Send for Catalogue EMA NUEL IL. 8. HART, 
; Fifth Avenue, New York. 












THE GREATEST SCIENTIFIC CURI- 
OSITY EVER INVENTED. Piaceit on the 
Paim of Your Hand and it will roll and squirm 
around as natural as life. It will not stay on 
some people’s hand at all, but will roll off as soon 
ae placed thereon. Our illustration is a correct 
representation ofthis amusing and Instructive 
novelty. The upper portion of the figure re- 
presents s beautiful woman. The lower part 
—_ ae represents a fish. 
15 cents: 2 for aco. 


sii SPURTE 


RUPTURE 


RELIEVED sae CURED without bn injury Trusses inflict, by 
Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broadway, New York 
His book, w ne photographic likenesses of bad cases, before and 
after cure, mailed for 10 cents. 


PENNYROYAL 
(CHICHESTER’S ENGLISE) 
PILLS. 

















The 
only genuine. 
Worth their weight in 
GOLD and should be kept 
in every house. Indispensable 
Full particulars 2c, 
CHICHESTER CHEMICAL CO., 

2818 Mad'son Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and beyond price. 








HIRES, IMPROVED. ROOT BEER 
i nas spar cling an 7 cae Ea 
Il Druggists. or sent by mail on 

tof 25e. C i es, IS N. Del Ave Vhilactelphia, Pa 
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As long as clam chowder remains in 
fashion there will always be a market for 
old rubber boots.—Fall River Advance. 

THIS country is not aristocratic in her 
toggery. The most conspicuous article she 
wears is a ‘‘ cotton belt.”— Lowell Courier. 

THERE were only four drunks at the vari- 
ous police stations last night.—TZoronto Mail. 
Toronto policemen are evidently reforming. 
— Boston Post. 

It is cruel to drown kittens. Kittens are 
the prettiest, most graceful and most harm- 
less creatures in existence. Wait until they 
become cats.—Philadelphia Call. 


THE Princess of Wales has taken to going 
behind the scenes in theatres. Maybe she 





will see Albert Edward more often by pur- 
suing this course—Hartford Post. 

A CORRESPONDENT wants to know why 
some women are called Amazons. Perhaps 


it is because they are uncommonly wide at 
the mouth.—Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know if there 
is more than one religious denomination 
that believes in feet-washing. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that there is.—Cincinnati Sat. 
Night. 

It is not well to speak of a mill dam in 
the hearing of your servants. If you do the 
neighbors will be shocked to hear that you 
swear like a trooper at your wife.—Phila- 
delphia Call. 

It is said that Nilsson was sun-struck in 
New York last week. It’s a mighty mean 
sun that will stay behind the clouds so many 
weeks and then come Out and_ strike a 
woman.—WRockland Courier- Gazette. 





THERE are only ten theatres, 
music halls, in Ireland. 
see, that there are no actors in the Emerald 
Isle. The Irishmen are all away in Ameri- 
can nigger minstrel companies. — Boston 
Transcript. 

THE Des Moines fire department hence- 
forth will not be allowed to drive its teams 
over bridges faster than a walk, even in re- 
sponse to alarms. They are bound to preserve 
their bridges even if the city burns down.— 
Boston Post. 


A HALF column article in an exchange 
tells ‘‘ How to Boil Water.” This-is a great 
waste of space. The way to boil water is to 
put it in a kettle and set it on a hot stove. 
A quicker method has never been discovered. 


—Norr. Herald. 


including 
The trouble is, you 


JOHN BriGuHT says: ‘‘! am an old man 
and dread the sea and can never hope to see 
America,” and thousands of Americans will 
regret these facts. John Bright would be 
welcome where Matthew Arnold would be 
regarded as a curiosity with an eye-glass.— 
Hartford Post. 

IF you don’t believe this is the most pros- 
perous country in the world, just notice 
carefully the marvelous and cheering increase 
of veterans of the Mexican war. We have 
an impression that no less than half a hun- 
dred of them land from every arriving emi- 
grant ship.—-Hawkeye. 

THE car was brimful, but it stopped to 
take on a lady. She had scarcely squeezed 
her way in when a man squeezed his way 
out, and as he reached the platform he 
growled, ‘‘ Here’s a fair sample of the hog- 
gishness of the men of Detroit.” ‘* How?” 
‘Why, the selfish wretches sat there and 
made me give up my seat to my own wife.’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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Franklin Square Lithooraphie Co. 


—— STEAM LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS :—— 
FINE COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS. 
Estimates Carefully Prepared. 


324, 326 and 328 Pearl St., 
—NEW 


CATARRH 


YOR K—— 





Tell the World. 


I DESIRE to tell the world my 
experience with Ely’s Cream 
Balm — having suffered from a 


very offensive catarrh I had tried 
powders and injections but tono 
avail—but after applying Cream 


Balm a few times it removed 


everything, and the remedy is so 
simple Very respectf'y, George 
Adams, 14%) Juniatta st., Phila 
Pa. 

CREAM BALM causes no pain, 
Gives relief at once 
the head. Causes healthy secre 
tions. Abates inflammation A 
thorough treatment will cure, 
Not a liquid or snuff. Applied 
with the finger. Send for circular 


’) cents at Druggists 


HAY -FEVER & cents by mail registered. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Cleanses 








Grind your own Bone, Me 

\ Oyster Shells and Corn in the 85 H es 
MILL (F. Wilson’s Patent 100 per 
cent more made in keeping poultry. Also 
Power Mills and Farm Hand Mills, 

rs and Testimonials sent on Application. 


WILSON BROs, Easton, Pa. 


SALOON-MEN, STUDY YOUR INTERESTS | 


THIs machine is en 
tirely automatic, re- 
quiring no attention 
when once started; 
it will foree any 
number of barrels of 
beer or other liquids 
from the cellar and 
keep them pure and 
fresh, down to the 
last glass. Flat Beer 
is never known 
where it is used. No 
live saloon can af 
ford to be without it 
It will pay for its 
cost in a short time. 
For descriptive cata 
logue and price, to 
any address, apply to 


“ THE. STANDARD PUMP MANUF'’G CO.” 
215 Centre Street, New York. 


ents wanted in everv town and city. Address as above for 
fully partic ulars. Mention THE JUDGE. 














CRANDALL & CO., 569 THIRD AVE., 
Baby Carriage Factory in the world. 
styles in Cane, Rattan, Reed and Wood. 
CARRIAGES AND SPRINGS, 
indorsed by J. B. Brewster & Co. of 25th st., Dr. 
Shrady and others, as perfect in construction, 
safe and healthful. Boys’ and Girls’ Ve —— edes, 
Wagons, Doll Carriages, Bicycles, &c. yhole 
sale and Retail. Catalogues free. Open wlan. 
Sole Agent for Tally-ho Sulky. 
569 THIRD AVENUE, near 37th st., NEW YORK. 
$24 FULTON STREET cor. Pierrepont, BROOKLYN 


Thavea itive 
remed or the 
above disease; by 
its use thousands 

di 


cases of the worst kind and of long standing have been cure 

pod is my faith in itsefficacy,that{ willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, 

sogeteee witha VALUABLE TR ATISE on this disease, to any eamurer. 
Give Express and P. O. address DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N. ¥- 


OLDEST 
Latest 


















Beautiful Fibrene Handkerchiefs 


WANTED, AGENTS AND LADIES EVERYWHERE « torell our New 


brene ls Size 16 es, Ina f Frsgensan Im- 
ported article LigwT as Fine SILK, and equal in appearance tothe 
Bnest linen, 1 dozen Samples ate He sre on are( with special 


terms) Mailed eROWE He & withan 
ELecant Soup ROK! bins - fie xD a REE #!! 
id. 


up ROWED ¢ AND QUICK AT 


eneKwee f & CO., WILLCAMSBURG. N.Y. 


$s sup 

WEAK AND UNDEVELOPED PARTS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY ENLARGED, DEVELOPED & STRENGTH- 
ENED,” etc., isan interesting advertisement long run in our 
paper. In reply toinquiries we will say that there is no evi 
dence of humbug about this. On the contrary, the advertisers 
are very highly endorsed. Interested persons may get sealed 
circulars giving all particulars, by addressing ERIE MEDICAL 
CO., P. O, Box 513, Buffalo, NX. Y.—[Toledo Evening Bee, 


A Leading London rit Weve es 
tablishes an office in Vor 
for the cureot EPILEPTIC F 

From Am. Journal of Medicine 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late cf London), who 
makes a specialty of Epilepsy, has without 


doubt treated and cured more cases than any other living physician 

His success has simply been astonishing ; we have he ard of cases wt 

over 20 years’ standing successt\ ally cured byhim. DB as publishe 

a work On this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won 

derful cure free to any sufferer who may send to nai express oud P. 
div = ow one wishing ac ae: to address 

a AB. MESEROLE., No. 96 John St., Now York. 
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